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Imagination and Inspiration 


GARDNER Reap, Professor of Composition and 
Music Theory, Boston University 


Theoretically speaking there are three general types or classes of 
musicians — the creators of music, the performers of music, and the 
teachers and listeners of music. Of these groups the first two should 
obviously be the most vitally and personally concerned with those 
elusive yet indispensable phenomena of the human mind, that which 
we call imagination and inspiration. The composer above all else 
must certainly possess to a superior degree these highly developed 
and subtly operated mental factors if he is in any way to prove himself 
worthy of his vocation. No great or lasting music has ever been, or 
will ever be created without these guiding and enriching factors, for 
imagination and inspiration are the sum and substance of everything 
that is beautiful and great in any art, be it music, poetry, painting, or 
sculpture. 

The ultimate aim of Art in its broadest and most ennobling sense 
is to embody in one’s perception truth and beauty as conceived by the 
imagination. What a priceless gift is this, for truth and beauty, for 
which men ever seek, cannot be acquired without first possessing an 
intellect that is richly permeated with imagination. The question, 
then, is raised — what is imagination? The scientific answer is cer- 
tainly unknown and perhaps an adequate, to say nothing of a final 
definition, will never be reached. The dictionary defines the term as 
**the power or function of the human mind whereby ideal experience 
is had,” and further that imagination is “primarily the power or 
process of having mental images, and broadly the power or process of 
forming ideal constructions from such images, concepts, and feelings.” 
Like inspiration, the word “‘imagination,”’ which we so profusely and 
ofttimes ignorantly employ is, in all truth, indefinable, and one can 
only cite a diversity of opinion as to its ultimate meaning. 

The idea of the beautiful is communicated to man’s aesthetic 
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enjoyment either by the sense of seeing or that of hearing. And the 
idea of the beautiful, one must add, is largely influenced by our own 
individual imaginative concepts. Music represents the composer’s idea 
of either the beautiful or the truthful; his conception of beauty may 
or may not be comparable with his idea of what truth is supposed to 
be. Legion are the realists, of course, for whom truth emphatically 
does not imply beauty. Modern philosophy has in its own way effec- 
tively refuted Plato’s ideology that ‘Beauty is the splendor of 
Truth.” 

The forms or objective means by which the composer attempts 
to embody musical truth or beauty in his work are created by his 
imagination and are inevitably and subtly infused with his own emo- 
tions and other expressions of individuality. The creator fashions his 
work according to certain intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic 
principles, while his musical experience and inherent critical faculties 
combine to develop in him a feeling or intuition for essential discrim- 
ination in such matters as external influences and sincerity of purpose 
and ideal. The composer’s distinctive imagination tends to make him 
more fully conscious of the purely technical means whereby he 
reaches his artistic goal. The late English composer, Gustav Holst, is 
quoted as saying: “‘“A composer is usually quite unconscious of what is 
going on and is, therefore, easily deceived.” Holst meant by this, of 
course, that the creator of music probably in the final analysis knows 
as little as the auditor of music whence the hidden sources of musical 
imagination are sprung. And so far neither the analytical sciences of 
physiology nor. psychology have been able to enlighten us any further 
as to the functionings of the imagination. We do not, however, value 
its power and influence any the less. 

Thus far, we have briefly considered musical imagination in 
terms of the composer. Now for a moment, let us turn our attention 
to the power of imagination as it applies to the performer, the teacher, 
or the auditor of musical expression. Music quite obviously is a 
language, though not necessarily a universal one, and as such it makes 
use of certain conventional sound symbols on the printed page. These 
symbols, or musical metaphors, must be translated by the performer 
into comprehensible and artistic terms. The player or singer requires 
imagination to re-create the music he is translating and interpreting, 
and the listener needs imagination to turn that process of re-creation 
into an immediate personal experience. I say immediate because the 
same music heard on different occasions and under varying circum- 
stances, influenced by such factors as mood, fatigue, and extraneous 
disturbance, is quite likely to give rise to completely different impres- 
sions or emotional reactions. 

Imagination produces in the mind another image or impression 
than the one already existing. This is probably as good an answer as 
one can reasonably formulate as to just why imagination for the 
auditor or performer is so essential and at the same time so pleasurable. 
This formula would require first of all the desire to hear, to see, to 


experience something new. Then the memory would be brought to 
bear on this latent desire and so recall from previous experience 
certain images and feelings that in themselves contained the energy 
necessary to further the newer idea. Finally the intellect would com- 
bine all these factors in such a way as to produce that which was 
originally desired. Imagination is not, however, to be conjured up 
like the fabulous Genii of the Arabian Nights; we must needs have 
much more at our disposal than a miraculous copper lamp to rub. 
If imagination were thus to be gained so easily, then every man would 
in truth be a genius. It is obviously impossible to become a genius by 
choice, however fervid or persistent the desire. Artur Schnabel once 
said in effect that there has never been a substitute invented for the 
divine dispensation, nor has the “genius germ’ been yet discovered 
by science. ‘That may or may not be a good thing, depending on one’s 
viewpoint. 

Imagination, then, is not so much a specific intellectual or emo- 
tional process as it is a certain functioning of the mental powers in 
which images, definite feelings, and associations are stimulated by 
the perception. For the composer this results in creative activity; for 
the listener it produces interesting if not pleasurable aural sensations. 
A highly developed capacity for musical imagination is not, however, 
entirely an unmixed blessing, for the lack of self-control in the outward 
expression of one’s imagination may have detrimental effects on the 
artistic whole. An impulsive or extravagant imaginative conception 
may produce unfortunate results in such creative work as its possessor 
may attempt, whether in the composition or the performance of 
music. But a musically trained intellect, richly endowed with an 
intuitive imagination, one that is constantly governed by reason and 
good taste, is without doubt one of the most priceless gifts that a 
musician may possess. 

Just as imagination as a term is difficult, not to say impossible, 
to define, so does that other wonderful companion phenomenon, 
inspiration, defy final analysis. One possible and not entirely uncon- 
vincing attempt at definition might be that inspiration denotes the 
quickening and the realization of the creative impulse. Another 
British composer, Arthur Bliss, once described inspiration as ‘‘a state 
of clairvoyance in which abstraction from one’s environment and 
everyday life is momentarily complete”. ..and “Like electricity one 
is well aware of its presence although hazy as to its source.”’ Thus to 
the composer as to the layman are the well-springs of inspiration a 
mystery and an enigma. 

Obviously, too, inspiration cannot be taught, and neither can it 
be learned as one would master certain technical rules and principles 
that apply to creative work. But a great deal can be learned from the 
close study of the greatest works of art in all its branches. In them 
one can observe the unique imagery, the keen intuition, the vivid 
and highly personal imagination that prompted the act of creation, 
and finally a fairly clear idea of what might be termed the “rationale 
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of inspirations.”’ Technic, per se, is not enough to preserve a work of 
creation; no music is really worth preservation if it merely exploits 
a prodigious or clever technical facility. The possession of the inspira- 
tional factor is again, moreover, not a pure and unmixed blessing to 
the composer. Even the greatest of the masters have momentarily 
been deprived of its magic at intervals during their creative impulses. 
A period of depression and discouragement seems frequently to follow 
the completion of a work, however “inspired” it might have been. 
This, apparently, is the penalty nature exacts from the creative genius 
— a sort of compensatory principle for the experiencing of inspiration 
during the heat and throes of creation. 

Music, the greatest of the expressive arts, is the product not only 
of the composer’s life, of his “‘blood, sweat, and tears,” but of his 
individual, rare, and sensitive imagination fructified by reason and 
intellect and that subtle and incomprehensible factor which we call 
inspiration. Let there be no mistake in rightfully evaluating the 
inspired imagination as an indispensable ingredient of the creative 
artist’s intellectual powers for it is that above all else which gives not 
only beauty and truth but immortality to a work of art. 


Announcement 


George P. Fulton, Boston University, A.M., Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Brenton R. Lutz, Boston University, A.M., 
Ph.D., as Chairman of the Department of Biology. 


Hubert S. Gibbs, University of Minnesota, M.A.; Johns Hop- 
kins, Ph.D., has been appointed to succeed Lashley G. Harvey, 
Stanford, A.M.; Harvard, Ph.D., as Chairman of the Department of 
Government. 


Francis J. Scheid, Boston University, A.M.; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ph.D., has been appointed to succeed Elmer B. 
Mode, Harvard, A.M., as Chairman of the Department of Mathe- 
matics. 
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Religion in a General-Education Program* 


G. Norman Eppy, Professor of Human Relations, Boston University 


In presenting religion as an aca- 
demic subject to college students, 
one of the following positions may be 
assumed. Doctrinal points may be 
examined with the intent of creating 
a deeper appreciation of a particular 
theological emphasis. Religion may 
be objectively discussed with no 
attempt to instill a particular set of 
value judgments. It may be treated 
as a dynamic social force, with the 
instructor neither assuming a sec- 
tarian thesis, nor adopting a position 
of complete neutrality. Something 
approaching the third position char- 
acterizes the work offered in religion 
in the Human Relations department 
of the College of General Education 
of Boston University. This depart- 
ment seeks to give the student a 
knowledge of himself and the society 
in which he lives. The program is 
oriented toward the development of 
informed and responsible citizenship. 
In such a course, it is felt that the 
study of religion should have an 
important place, therefore the sub- 
ject of religion occupies a consider- 
able portion of the program. 

The development portion of this 
work is primarily concerned with an 
examination of certain facets of 
Western religious history. Although 
the topics which have been selected 
are quite conventional, the method 
of presenting them may give the 
course a somewhat distinctive char- 
acter. Because the program of the 
college is organized on an integrative 
pattern, a particular subject may 
receive a much more intensive treat- 
ment than is at first apparent in a 
simple catalogue description. The 
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College of General Education is in 
quite a literal sense ‘“‘a division of 
integrated studies.” By this is meant 
that materials offered in one depart- 
ment are correlated at a number of 
feasible points with other depart- 
ments for the purpose of emphasizing 
significant relations. Although no 
history is taught under that name, 
the student actually obtains a rather 
broad introduction to Western civ- 
ilization through the combined ef- 
forts of all the departments. They 
give important insights into the 
political and economic structures of 
various periods and a knowledge of 
the literary, artistic, and scientific 
expressions of most of the historical 
epochs. The fact that these fortify 
and supplement the exposition of 
religious history given by the Human 
Relations Department provides the 
student a greater perspective on the 
subject than would otherwise be 
possible. In a comparable fashion, 
additional aspects of the study of 
religion are assisted by the contribu- 
tions of other divisions of the college. 

Integrated presentation is possible 
only when there is a high degree of 
rapport among the departments con- 
cerned. Not only is it necessary for 
the various courses to be planned on 
an interdepartmental basis, but it is 
also important that all instructors be 
aware of assignments and lecture 
topics in other departments. The 
entire developmental sequence, in- 
cluding the study of religion in both 
the medieval and modern period, is 
made more effective through inter- 
departmental cooperation. 

The second major emphasis of the 
work is analytical, and a broad 
interpretation of the nature of re- 
ligion is given. The challenging na- 
ture of the subject is not minimized. 
The student is told that religion is a 
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difficult subject to study, because it 
expresses itself in many different 
forms, and because it is so intimately 
related to the feelings and the emo- 
tions. A strictly objective method is 
used and the subject is approached 
from a number of perspectives. The 
primary objective is to explore the 
role of magico-religious phenomena 
in the social life of preliterate man; 
it attempts a survey of some of the 
great non-Christian religions of the 
world; it makes a brief examination 
of the various cults, sects, and denom- 
inations in contemporary culture. 
Throughout, religion is investigated 
functionally and is depicted as a 
dynamic entity in various societies. 

From this statement it is apparent 
that the breadth of the offering 
demands a degree of teacher versa- 
tility. An advantage of a large pro- 
gram is the number of faculty 
participating in it. Working in the 
course are men with degrees in 
sociology, anthropology, and _his- 
tory. Each of these has his special 
research emphasis, teaching interest, 
and abilities and tends to assume 
lecturing responsibilities in keeping 
with these. One has considerable 
first-hand knowledge of non-Chris- 
tian religions; another is particularly 
interested in contemporary Christi- 
anity; others have training in either 
primitive religions or in the history 
of ideas. A well-qualified staff with 
enthusiasm for the subject-matter is 
imperative for a broad treatment of 
a subject. 

In the study of preliterate religion, 
both religion and magic are ex- 
plained as cosmological philosophies 
used by preliterate men to interpret 
the mysteries of the universe and life. 
Since it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between the two in 
actual practice, the term “‘magico- 
religious phenomena” is used. The 
varied functions of such phenomena 
are suggested. They constitute tech- 
niques and modes of living which 
satisfy the wish for security and 


control and as such are conserved, 
enlarged, and passed on from one 
generation to another. They also 
supply emotional satisfactions for 
preliterate man. Although these may 
take many forms, in some instances 
the potential hysteria of a whole 
community may be drained by the 
participation in magico-religious rit- 
uals. Finally, these phenomena may 
supply release from feelings of frus- 
tration and aggression. When priva- 
tions are constant and life precarious, 
and all human effort brings little 
relief, the explanation of sorcery is 
satisfying to preliterate man. The 
frustration which he feels toward the 
universe, and the hostile impulses 
which he has toward others may be 
expressed against the sorcerer and 
his machinations in a way that is 
acceptable to others. Although the 
presentation is not indifferent to 
negative aspects of preliterate reli- 
gions, the thesis is adopted that 
magico-religious phenomena perform 
a useful role in simpler cultures and 
frequently an ethical function as well. 

The study of preliterate religion is 
valuable in giving a theoretical point 
of view. On the other hand, a knowl- 
edge of non-Christian religions is 
essential in a world in which success- 
ful international relations are de- 
pendent upon understanding rather 
than prejudice. In the next portion 
of the unit the student is given 
something of the flavor of the mind 
of the East reflected in its various 
religions. 

A general-education approach to 
the study of religion assumes that one 
should become acquainted with the 
varied religious expressions of his 
own community. For purpose of 
analysis these are classified as “cults,” 
‘sects,’ ‘denominations,’ and ‘‘ec- 
clesia.”” Since there is variation in the 
meaning assigned to some of these 
terms in popular usage, the method 
of employing them in the course will 
give an insight into the nature of the 
work, 
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By a “cult” is meant a number 
of persons who accept or practice 
certain beliefs or rituals without 
becoming members of a formal 
organization. A member of a cult 
does not necessarily seek fellowship 
with other persons who have the 
same or similar points of view. The 
cult is amorphous; its members derive 
their religious satisfaction from with- 
in themselves rather than in group 
participation. Certain believers in 
spirit intervention, and freethinkers 
of many varieties are depicted as 
typical cultists. A “‘sect,’ on the 
other hand, is characterized by the 
strongest in-group feeling and the 
highest social loyalties. The sectarian 
is one who is not quite sure of his 
acceptance by other religious bodies 
or by the community in general. He 
finds his greatest satisfaction by 
expressing his faithfulness to a cause 
with other kindred-minded persons. 
The Jehovah’s Witnesses are dis- 
cussed in the course as a typical sect. 
Sociologically, a “denomination’’ is 
thought of as an accommodated reli- 
gious group; it is well adjusted to the 
status quo. American denominations 
are presented in the lectures as 
ranging from the humanism of the 
Unitarians to the fundamentalism of 
the Church of the Nazarene, as 
differing in organization as the 
democratic policy of Congregational- 
ism and the centralized authority of 
Methodism, as contrasting in liturgy 
as a meeting of the Quakers and a 
formal service of the Anglicans. The 
term “‘ecclesia” is used to classify a 
type of religious structure which is 
highly organized and stable, one 
which is accepted by the status quo, 
one which is national or international 
in character, and one which is 
professedly universal in its aims. 
This category is used to classify the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. It is recognized that 
there are limitations to any cate- 
gories. No sociological term can be as 
nicely defined as a mathematical 


concept. Each of these, however, has 
certain value in gaining an under- 
standing of contrasting religious be- 
liefs and patterns. 

The scope of the course is possible 
in part by the large amount of read- 
ing material which is available to the 
students. This is because of the 
somewhat unusual character of the 
library of the College of General 
Education. Because of a_ special 
student fee, a multigraphed syllabus 
is provided, and textbooks are pur- 
chased in large numbers by the 
library. There is approximately one 
copy of a textbook made available to 
every other student. This makes for a 
breadth of assignment and a more 
thorough analysis of a subject than 
would otherwise be possible. In 
studying this analytical phase of the 
subject the student uses a textbook 
and a source book in preliterate 
religion in addition to standard 
works in sociology and anthropology. 

A distinguished scholar, comment- 
ing upon the condition of man in the 
contemporary world, has said that, 
in view of the fact that the peoples 
of the world are standing face to face 
with deadly weapons in their hands, 
the virtues of prudence, self-control, 
tolerance, wisdom, and love have 
become necessities of life in the literal 
sense. In his opinion, unless ordinary 
men and women can manage to 
adhere to these values, human life on 
earth cannot continue. Speaking in a 
similar vein, a college president has 
said recently that the paramount aim 
of a university is to prepare its stu- 
dents to revere the highest values, for 
a nation whose citizens cannot rise 
above self-seeking is lost. Only by 
emphasizing great truths can the 
meanness and irrationality which 
threaten to overwhelm society be 
corrected. In the light of these state- 
ments, the teacher cannot help 
feeling a certain sense of responsibil- 
ity not necessarily to teach virtue, 
but at least to familiarize his students 
with the great ethical ideals of man- 


kind. This is a function of the 
“evaluative” portion of the work on 
religion. 

Part of the program is concerned 
with social changes. Its objective is 
to describe society as a dynamic 
entity and to give an understanding 
of the forces which have made 
society what it is. It focuses attention 
on the basic social institutions and 
examines the imprint each makes on 
the social order by the interpretation 
which it gives of the good life and by 
its stand on basic social issues. 
Special emphasis is given to the 
church and the role of Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. This is particu- 
larly true of the last unit of the 
course which is called ‘The Problem 
of Values and Social Change,” 
where this tradition is analyzed in 
the comparative light of other great 
value systems. 

In any course which seeks to train 
young people to be good citizens, the 
theme of values will be prominent. 
Socratic “‘self-knowledge,” the Pla- 
tonic “eternal super-sensory prin- 
ciple,’ the Aristotelian ‘golden 
mean,” the Buddhist “retreat from 
the world,’ the Confucian con- 
cept of “propriety” all find a 
place. In addition, there is an 
analysis of the Stoic “‘life of reason,” 
the Epicurean “limitation of desire,” 
the Judaeo-Christian ideal of “‘self- 
realization.”” Each of these is pre- 
sented objectively; each is visualized 
in its relations to an ideal social 
order; each is discussed with the view 
to understanding its possible role in 
creating the good society. This is a 
major emphasis of the human-rela- 
tions program. 

At the time of the original organ- 
ization of the course, it seemed 
apparent that there was a necessity 
to focus attention on specific facets 
of the American religious tradition. 
Questions such as these appear to 
require answers: “‘What stand are 
organized religious bodies or theo- 
logical thinkers taking on specific 


social issues?”’ “Are these effective in 
meeting the complex demands of a 
dynamic society?”’ In the endeavor to 
reply to such queries, the instructors 
assembled materials which described 
something of the axiological orienta- 
tion of some three religious points of 
view in the United States. At present, 
the nature of the work is given in the 
following form: 

First, the Neo-Thomistic thinking 
of such Roman Catholics as Etienne 
Gilson and Jacques Maritain is 
described. This is followed by a 
presentation of the contemporary 
Jewish point of view as depicted by 
Rabbis Louis Finkelstein and Simon 
Greenburg. Protestant Neo-Ortho- 
doxy is discussed in terms of the 
theology of Karl Barth and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The stand of the religious 
liberal is represented in the state- 
ments of Ott, Wieman, and Sellars. 
Such an analysis affords an oppor- 
tunity to show that, in differing ways, 
contemporary religious thinkers are 
searching for authoritative knowl- 
edge to satisfy the basic needs of 
modern man. Such a presentation 
tends to develop on the part of the 
student a keener awareness of con- 
trasting solutions to social problems 
offered by modern theologians. Noth- 
ing is done to minimize the vast 
differences which exist among theo- 
logical positions. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out that regardless of 
religious perspective, contemporary 
religious thinkers are not content to 
sit on the sidelines, but rather desire 
to play an active part in facing the 
social problems which confront man 
in today’s world. 

Like other phases of the work, the 
evaluative approach to religion is 
reinforced by other departments. 
That man is living in a world of 
contradiction and crisis is a concern 
of all. The spirit of the day is reflected 
in economics, politics, philosophy, 
art, literature, and even in the think- 
ing about matter and energy. Each 
instructor is concerned with the part 
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great values play in meeting the 
demands of the age. Without illustra- 
tive material from other areas of the 
college, the study of religion would 
lose much. 

Presenting religion as an academic 
subject to undergraduate students is 
a challenging undertaking. There are 
limitations to any method adopted. 
The experience of almost a decade, 
however, in organizing this general- 
education course suggests there is 
value in combining the efforts of the 
cultural historian, the anthropolo- 
gist, the sociologist, and the social 
philosopher. Within the broad out- 
lines of these developmental, analyti- 


cal, and evaluative approaches there 
is an opportunity to depict religion 
as a dynamic social force in human 
culture. When the point of view of 
one department is supplemented and 
reinforced at frequent intervals with 
the contributions of others, there 
seems to be an additional value. The 
program at Boston University is an 
experimental one. Changes in pres- 
entation are made from time to time 
in the light of student and faculty 
reaction. Whatever limitations are 
apparent at present, the results seem 
to warrant continued use of this 
broad integrative approach. 


Boston University Book Reviewed 


Control of Illegal Enforcement of Criminal Law: The Role of the Supreme Court. 
By Albert L. Beisel, Jr.,* Boston: Boston University Press, 1955, 112 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by HERMAN I. PoLLock 


This compact little volume 
comprises a series of three lec- 
tures. These lectures were deliv- 
ered by the author at Boston 
University in 1954 under the 
sponsorship of the Gaspar G. 
Bacon Lectureship on the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
created, “‘. ..to stimulate a study 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, its antecedents, history 
and doctrines together with the 
results and implications thereof.” 
Dr. Beisel achieves this goal 
admirably in a complex area of 
constitutional law which is cur- 
rently undergoing change: the 
right of persons suspected of 
crime to protection against illegal 
measures taken by police to ob- 


*Professor of Law, Boston University. 


tain evidence of an incriminating 
nature. 

While the technical manner in 
which the subject is treated will 
appeal primarily to lawyers and 
students of the Constitution, it 
can be read with profit by those 
charged with law enforcement 
and informed lay citizens inter- 
ested in the problem of civil 
liberties. 

The book is divided into three 
chapters. The first chapter focuses 
attention on police lawlessness 
including illegal searches and 
seizures, illegal wire tapping, and 
entrapment of persons suspected 
of crime. After discussing its 
causes, extent, and social costs, 
the author describes what the 
legislative and judicial branches 
of government, state and federal, 
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have done and ought to do to 
control and curtail unlawful po- 
lice activity. 

The second chapter deals with 
the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court to set minimum 
legal standards for police conduct 
by defining individual rights of 
an accused which are safeguarded 
by the Constitution. In this con- 
nection, the author analyzes crit- 
ically the leading Supreme Court 
cases on search and seizure with- 
out a warrant and wire tapping 
to point up the strategic role 
which the Supreme Court has 
played and should play to delimit 
police action affecting civil rights. 

The third and final chapter is 
devoted to a consideration of 
illegally-obtained confessions, in- 
vasion of privacy, compulsory 
self-incrimination, and the influ- 
ence on police conduct which the 
Supreme Court exercises and 
should exercise in these areas of 
our law. 

Throughout the book, empha- 
sis is placed on the paramount 
social desirability of interpreting 
the Constitution in such a way as 
to protect the right of an individ- 
ual to privacy. The author be- 
lieves that such an approach will 
not hamper the police in the 
detection of crime or in the 
apprehension of criminal offend- 
ers. He believes that such inter- 
pretation of the Constitution will 
raise police morale and result in 
the development of more en- 
lightened and scientific police 
methods. 

The author points to the slow 
and unsteady advance of human 
rights reflected in decisions falling 
within the scope of his subject and 
on the basis of the cases decided 


in the last twenty-five years, takes 
a doleful view of the future. He 
deplores the rule laid down in 
recent cases interpreting the 
search and seizure clause of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
This rule makes the admissibility 
of evidence depend not upon 
whether a search warrant was 
obtained but rather whether the 
search and seizure without a 
search warrant was itself reason- 
able. He criticizes the failure of 
the Supreme Court to find that 
wire tapping is a search and 
seizure within the meaning of the 
Fourth Amendment. He points 
out that in both instances, the 
Supreme Court had the oppor- 
tunity and authority to raise the 
level of police practices by defin- 
ing minimum standards of legal- 
ity for criminal law enforcement, 
and concludes that their failure to 
do so amounted to a “.. .serious 
default of leadership for which the 
nation today is paying a heavy 
price.” 

Unfortunately, law  enforce- 
ment officers and a large segment 
of our population are not likely 
to agree. They believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that the end justifies the 
means — that society best 
served by freeing the enforcement 
arm of the law in its struggle 
against criminal behavior. They 
see the broadening of rights for 
the accused as an obstacle thrown 
in the path of speedy justice. 

In a postscript, the author 
concedes that his interpretation 
of the Constitution would render 
police work more difficult. Brush- 
ing this consideration aside, he 
quotes whimsically from Gilbert 
and Sullivan, ‘“‘A Policeman’s 
Lot is not a Happy One.” 
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The lot of a conscientious judge 
confronted with constitutional 
questions involving conflicting 
truths which must be resolved 
is not apt to make him happy. 
For such a judge to decide the 
issues in a manner which will 
achieve nice social balance is in 
the words of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, “...the agony of his 
duty.” 

Control of Illegal Enforcement 


of Criminal Law is a well-rea- 
soned and scholarly treatise which 
cogently argues the need for a 
re-appraisal of positions taken by 
the Supreme Court on claims of 
denial of privacy by the police in 
violation of the Constitution. 

It is the reviewer’s optimistic 
prophecy that, in the march of 
events, the author’s views will 
gain wider acceptance than they 
have enjoyed in the past. 


Mr. Herman I. Pollock is a Defender for the Philadelphia Voluntary Defender 
Association, which furnishes counsel in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to indigent persons 
accused of crime. He is also Chairman of the Defender Committee, National Legal Aid 
Association, and a member of the Special Committee to Study Defender Systems. 


Announcement 


Dr. John L. Fletcher, Jr. was recently appointed as Assistant to 
the Dean of the Graduate School, Boston University, effective with 


the academic year 1956-1957. 


Dr. Fletcher succeeds Mr. Russell W. MacLaren, who is now 


Business Manager of the University. 
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Four Gospel Text of Eusebius 


Rev. Domenico VoLturno, PH.D. 


For centuries, Biblical scholars have attempted to recover the 
original autographs of the New Testament. The task of extracting 
the actual words written by the evangelists and apostles from the great 
mass of divergent manuscripts is both challenging and rewarding. In 
addition to the various copies of these autographs, versions and 
“Patristic Citations” are available for study. Patristic evidence is of 
vital importance for it permits us to localize and date a text. At times, 
it antedates the best available manuscripts. 

More recently, scholars have turned their attention to the text 
of Eusebius, the great Church Historian. Eusebius [ca. 262-340 A.D.] 
studied under Pamphilus of Caesarea, Origen’s brilliant student, and 
had access to his valuable library at Caesarea. Eusebius, later Bishop 
of Caesarea, played an important role in the Arian controversy and 
was commissioned by Emperor Constantine to provide 50 copies of 
the Scriptures for use in the churches of Constantinople. One can 
readily see the importance of examining the Four Gospel text of 
Eusebius. 

All previous studies related to this problem have been limited 
either to the examination of the text found in Eusebius’ Demonstratio 
Evangelica, or to a few of his writings. Furthermore, the majority of 
the previous studies were concerned with only one or two of the 
Gospels. 

The present writer has examined all of Eusebius’ extant Greek 
writings in order to determine the manuscripts or sources he employed 
when quoting from the Four Gospels. Eusebius’ quotations from the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were collected, examined, 
collated against the Textus Receptus, and compared with the available 
manuscripts and witnesses. 

The results of the present study show that the text of Eusebius in 
the Gospels is mixed. That is, he did not follow any one particular 
text exclusively when quoting from the Four Gospels. In fact, he used 
most of the so-called “‘major-witnesses.” 

There were 416 variants in the Gospel of Matthew. Origen ’Aleph 
B and D respectively, support Eusebius most frequently. Examination 
of 198 readings found in Demonstratio Evangelica alone reveals that 
Eusebius is most frequently supported by Origen ’Aleph and D. The 
Bohairic Version B Theta and Codex I are secondary witnesses. 

Due to the scarcity of quotations, there were only 76 variants in 
the Gospel of Mark. Theta D and 565 respectively, supported Eusebius 
most frequently. Aleph L B and 892 are secondary witnesses. The 
identical results were obtained when the 58 variants found in Demon- 
stratio Evangelica were examined. 

There were 160 variants in the Gospel of Luke. ’Aleph B L and D 
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form the primary group of witnesses to Eusebius, while Codex 1 131 
W 892 and 209 form the secondary group. Almost identical results 
were obtained when the 85 variants in Demonstratio Evangelica were 
examined. 

There were 167 variants in the Gospel of John. ’Aleph B and L 
form the primary group of witnesses to Eusebius; W Origen and D 
the secondary group; and Cyril of Alexandria, Theta, Chrysostom, 
and the Bohairic Version the tertiary group. 

Examination of the readings in Demonstratio Evangelica in the 
Four Gospels which agree with the Textus Receptus reveals that the 
Byzantine witnesses agree with Eusebius almost 100%. However, 
these very same witnesses showed an extremely low correlation with 
the text of Eusebius when the readings which differ from the Textus 
Receptus were examined. Members of Fam Theta (especially 209 
118 700 and 1) followed the same pattern, except that they showed a 
higher correlation with the readings of Eusebius which differ from the 
Textus Receptus. In contrast, Aleph B and D showed the opposite 
trend. It is the conjecture of this writer that Eusebius’ text, as well 
as the text of Fam Theta, have been corrected to read with the Byzan- 
tine text. 

The present study also reveals that Fam Theta is not a unity. In 
the Gospel of Mark a close affinity exists between Theta 565 and D. 
In the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John a close affinity exists 
between ’Aleph B L and Theta 1 700. These facts point to the possi- 
bility that the Caesarean text is really a correction of the Western 
text by the Neutral. 

The results of this study confirm the validity of the Revised 
Standard Version since both Eusebius and the new version primarily 
follow a text based on ’Aleph and B. Furthermore, this study ante- 
dates Aleph B and D. Scholars have dated the present copies of 
*Aleph and B about the middle of the 4th century and D about the 
5th century. The fact that Eusebius used a text similar to that of 
Aleph B and D early in the 4th century shows that these manuscripts 
were used and accepted by scholars at a much earlier date. 

The recovery of the Four Gospel text of Eusebius marks another 
step toward the recovery of the true form of the New Testament 
Gospels as inherited by the early Christian Church and originally 
composed by their respective authors. 


Dr. Domenico Volturno received his Ph.D. in 1956 from Boston University. He is 
an ordained Methodist Minister and a member of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence where he has served pastorates in Connecticut and Massachusetts since 1949. At 
present he is serving the Wesley and Freetown Methodist Churches in Massachusetts. 
This article is based on his Ph.D. dissertation, copyright 1956. 
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